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TO THE REVEREND | 
ROBERT LI 


AR CHD EAC ON or SAL OP. 


DAR 81 A, | 

F there is any imprudence in offering to the Public. 
the following Diſcourſe, a defire to comply with 
the requeſt which You and the Clergy have done me 


the honour to make, is my only a apology. The Sub- 
jet is certainly well ſuited co the Occaſion. In the 


manner 


3 
manner of treating it, there may be ſome things liable N 
to exception. My pen was guided by my feelings: and 
the ſentiments which flow from the heart will not ſub- 
mit to the reſtraints which faſhion impoſes. Reſerve 
and diſguiſe were as foreign to my deſign, as they 
are to my nature. I hope however that nothing will be 
found in theſe pages, which betrays an affectation of 
| ſingularity, or even the {lighteſt diſregard to the rules 
of decorum. If ſo, the zeal of a writer, anxious for 
the honour of his ſacred profeſſion ; and, in touching 
the cauſes of it's degradation, alike unwilling tooffend, 
or ſacrifice truth to the fear of offending, may atone 
for ſome faults. The Public, I truſt, will readily for- 
give them. And if 85 few perſons ſhould miſtake 7 
my motives in lamenting the condition of the Clergy, 
conſidered as a body, it will be but natural. Eafy in. 
their own fortunes, and extremely patient under'the 


diſtreſſes of their brethren, they may impute my con- 


Cern 


44} 
cern to diſcontent, or diſappointment. They may 
— things in a different light, and may fancy, or af- 
fect to believe, that I have purpoſely repreſented them 


worſe than they are. Such accidents, how unpleaſant 
ſoever, would be amply compenſated by the happy op- 
portunity of giving You this public teſtimony of my eſ- 
teem and affection. But this Letter is not written for 
the uſual purpoſe of conveying compliments, Your 
character will f peak for itſelf. Eſteemed and beloved as 
Vou are by all your acquaintance, eſpecially thoſe with 
whom You have a nearer connection, it needs no elo- 
giums of mine. Beſides that, in friendſhips like our's, 
formality can have no place, We were educated to- 
gether in the ſame Univerſity and College, were ad- 
mitted of the ſame Year, were placed under the care 
of the ſame Tutors, and ſtudied together in the ſame 
Apartment. The attachment, which commenced. 


ſo early, neither time nor. abſence has diminiſhed. 
Indeed, 


(* 
Indeed, friendſhips like our's are not formed "oC 
periſhing materials, 15 55 
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. | Your obliged and aſfeRionate Servant, 


J. MAINWARING. 
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MARK IX. latter part of verſe o. 
Have SALT IN YOURSELVES, AND HAVE PEACE ONE 
| WIT ANOTHER N 


| ky HESE words refer to a previous converſation of our 
Lord with his diſciples, - Some incidents which aroſe 

in the courſe of that conference, had prevented his 

giving them the whole of his mind on the matter in debate. 
But he returned to the ſubject before he diſmiſſed them; and 


the emphatical advice, with which the chapter concludes, is 


the full and final reſult of his ſentiments .on that occaſion, 
His life was one continued leſſon of humility. His diſcourſes | 
had inceſſantly inculcated the ſame virtue. Yet he finds them 
diſputing, like mere earthly embaſſadors, the point of prece- 
dence; contending with warmth, who ſhould be foremoſt, not 
in merit, but in rank; ambitious of diſtinctions vain and fan- 
taſtic; which, inſtead of improving -the mind and heart, de- | 
feat the deſigns of nature by impairing it's beſt affections; in- 

97 A ſtead 


4 7 
ſtead of uniting men in one common intereſt, as congenial 
creatures, connected and endeared by mutual ties; heirs of the 
fame promiſes, and ſervants of the ſame Lord, — are often de- 
ſtructive of benevolence and prety. 7 
To guard againſt fach errors in LES appointed to ex- 
plain and inforce the rule of conduct, our Lord urges the ne- 


ceſſity of ſelf-denial under the ſtrongeſt emblems, images, ard 


figures. For every one, ſays he, ſhall be ſalted with 
fire, and every facrifice ſhall be ſalted with Halt.” Every 
one, devoted like you, to the ſervice vf God, ſhall ſuffer 
affliction ; and every one, whom God will accept, muſt be 
cleanſed by ſuffering, as victims were ſanctified by ſalt. 
” Have falt in yourſelves.” ge ever mindful of your polluted 
origin and probationary State. Purify your on hearts. 
Subdue your own paſſions. 

Such was the occaſion, and este 1 of our Savi- 
our's advice. But it alſo admits of another interpretation, 
which applies it to the head, as well as to the heart; and this 
ſenſe deſerves our attention, becauſe it renders the . | 
more uſeful and extenſive. 

It 15 not unuſual for emblems to point at more truths than 
one. Like parables ; and prophetical ſayings, they have often 
a latent and myſtical, as well as a more direct and evident ſenſe: 
Thus falt is as proper a ſymbol of penetration and diſcern- 
ment, as of ſanctification and purity. Nor will fuck an inter- 
1 ſeem at all forced, when we obſerve how well it cor- 

reſponds 


| „ 
refponds to the genius of the antient languages, in which 


that term denotes the endowments of the mind with peculiar 
elegance and e St. Matthew, and St. Luke, on the 
very ſubject babes ner bah nfo en ideackabla ne 
expreſſiom, d & 70 ares mapa, fi vero ſal deſipuerit, vel 
infatuetur, — a curious inſtance of a metaphor turned 
both ways; on one fide, foohfhneſs being aſcribed to 
matter; on the other, matter being made to repreſent the qua- 
lities of mind. But what are the qualities here intended? 
Certainly thoſe, which | are oppoled to toaliſnels, N 
and good ſenſe. 30 bed 

„Let your converſation, fays St, Paul, be ſeafoned 1 with 
falt; i. e. let it be wiſe and diſereet, the reaſons he immedi - 
ately adds, — that you may know how to give an anſwer 
to every one — to thoſe, who. are unacquainted with the 
faith; to thoſe who deny; and thoſe who betray it; —to the 
untutored Heathen, the unbelieving Jew, and the Judaizing 
Chriſtian :— an anſwer, ready, and ſuited to the occaſion, 
whatever it may be; ſuch as may ſatisfy the ſcruples of the 
ingenuous inquirer, or ſilence the cavils of the vain diſputer; 
map, at all events, preſerve inviolate the honour of your reli- 
gion, yet without provokirig bad men to extremities; or, ex- 
poſing your on perſons to needleſs: hazard, in theſe perilous 

times. 

| Inſtances of this application & the denn may be met with 
in ſo many authors both Greek and Latin, that out of reſpect 
MS ” to 


© 
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to 0 learned an audience, I forbear to produce them. I will 
only obſerve, that, as it was our Lord's main deſign equally to 
guard his diſciples againſt error and corruption; the precept, 
if, conſidered in this double view, will. be more conſiſtent with: * 
it. For if our ſentiments of religion are not founded upon 
reaſon, the pureſt intentions may be ill dircted, and the miſ— 
chiefs of error overlooked or approved through the merit of the p 
principle with which it is aſſociated. 
That religion, which required men to en their child- . 
ren to Dæmons, was the more deſtructive, in proportion to 
the ſincerity of it's votaries. Inſtead of oppoſing the laws of 


their country, and cuſtoms of their anceſtors, as truth requi- 


red, men the moſt eminent for piety, went fartheſt into the 
deluſion, performing with all the zeal of duty, acts, at which 

ſavages would ſhudder. What it was, that delivered us from 
a ſyſtem; in which virtue itſelf was baneful, and the value of 


chat deliverance,” 1 leave. to the reflection of our infidel 


philoſophers. + | 15 
Io all, who admit W the lier part of St. Faubs 5 
life is an example, of what importance it is, to found religion 
upon reaſon. His zeal, ſo long as it was guided by opinion, 
fermented into fury; — that zeal, which when better informed, 
ſubſided into pure benevolence, and prompted him to ſacrifice 
his caſe and ſafety, and every thing, which he held moſt dear, 
could he but cure the * 25 his n Ng 
on can 5 3! LY | 

| Among 


(SF 

Among the examples of this ſort, are thoſe early Chriſti- 
ans, whoſe zeal in the work of converſion incited them to 
acts of compliance, irreconcileable with evangelical truth: — 
thoſe fathers of the Church, who, in ſubſequent times, to 
ſilence adverſaries, had recourſe to the mean expedients of 
artifice and fraud; — thoſe princes of Chriſtendom, Who, 
from a devout, but miſtaken principle, exhauſted their ſtrength- 
in an enterprize equally diſaſtrous, and ill concerted; who, to 
recover the. country, which God had forſaken, - depopulated- 
their own dominions; and carried deſolation through a vaſt ex- 
tent of climate, windet e the leaſt advantage to the 
Chriſtian cauſe. Te 2 
Nor are inſtances wanting in our own times 6 the mil - 
chief. ariſing from an ill- informed zeal. Some have written 
volumes with a view to religious improvement, which over- 

throw the obligations to morality. Others have magnified 
moral attainments, as ſufficient for all the purpoſes of man; 
have dwelt on the amiableneſs of virtue, the dignity of hu- 
man nature, and the fitneſs of things, until they have loſt al- 
moſt all recollection of our fallen ſtate, and of the great plan, 
which infinite mercy hath eſtabliſned for our recovery. O- 
chers again have maintained ſuch opinions concerning grace, 
and election, as leave not the leaſt room for e or per- 
ſonal enen, 
Salt is good, ſays our tank datei with an eye to all 
thoſe evils, which * world 8 one day experience from a 


COr- 


CT} 
corrupted Church, and the Church from it's own teachers 


and governors. As if he had far, — The religion you are 5 
commiſſioned to publiſh, and qualified to teach, if fairly pro- 


poſed, will recommend i he, every way agreeable as it is to the 


nature of man; alike fitted to enlarge and exalt the under- 


ſtanding, — to correct and purify the paſſions and affections, 


It is alſo recommended by numerous and clear demonſtrati- 


ons of a divine origin. Vet, after all, the ſuccefs of this re- 


gion muſt depend on mere human inſtruments and means. 


For God accomplifhes the ends of his mercy by the interven- 


kon of men; and thoſe, who, by their good difpofitions, are 


the fitteſt for his purpoſe, and the moſt favoured beſides with 


his gifts and graces, are till ſabject to the aſſaults of paſſion; 
ſtill fallible and frail. But if the ſalt have loſt it's faltnefs, 


Wherewith ſhall it be ſeaſbned?” If you, who ſhould inftru 
and reform the world, ſhould yourſelves be convicted of faults, 


or miſtakes, to whom will you apply for inſtruction, or cor- 


rection? I never have deceived you. Do not then delude one 
another with falſe notions of greatneſs, or importance, eaſe 


or. indutgence. If vainly trufting to your own abilities, you 
forget to implore that aid, which alone can proſper your en- 
deavours; or, neglecting the improvement of your natural 

powers, and the plain information which they afford, you 
; expect to. be guided perpetually by impulſes and inſpirations, 


you miſtake the buſineſs in which you are engaged. If your 


engaging in it, was not the reſult of reflection and choice; if 


that 
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that zeal, which firſt prompted, and ſtill ſupports you, ſhould 
languiſh 3 in the hour of trial; if you, who ſhould lead others 
to perfection, are virtuous but by halves; — if you are auſtere, 
or oſtentatious, or intereſted; ſuch faults will be fatal: nor 
will there be found in the abundant reſources of wiſdom and 
goodneſs any further relief. £ 
Having ſufficiently enlarged on the two „ne hich are 
Included in the firſt part of the precept, I have only to add, 
that the admonition, though addreſſed to the diſciples, and 
immediate followers of our Saviour, is applicable to the public 
ſtate of religion in every period; and is ſo peculiarly ſuited to 
the Clergy of this age and country, that one would almoſt 
imagine it had an expreſs reference to them. | 
From the nature of Church preferment, moſt of them are 
dependent on the wealthier part of the people, or on perſons 
in power. The former, if they were more diſpoſed to encou- 
rage merit, are not often very competent judges of it; and 
the latter, even when qualified to diſtinguiſh, and defirous to re- 
ward it, are uſually reſtrained by motives of Policy. The de- 
ſire of excelling muſt depend on the regard which is paid to 
excellence; and in other profeſſions, it is raiſed and ſupported 
by the hopes of ſucceſs. But what are the preacher's hopes ? 
There are but two roads that lead to eminence — popularity, 
and court-favour ; and, to ſpeak ingenuouſly, the footſteps of 
virtue are ſeldom to be traced in either. The fortunes of the I 
| Clergy have been as ſingular, as their ſituation is perilous. It 


B | ſhould 
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ſhould * indeed, as if, by ſome ſtrange fatality, they were 
deſtined to be the authors of oppreſſion, or the objects of it. 


When the learning of the nation was chiefly confined to this | 


order, it is not very ſtrange that the chief direction of 'the 


public affairs was entruſted to it. But the ill effects of fo 
cloſe a connection between the throne and the altar, were ſoon 
ſeen by the doctrines which they taught by the ſyſtem of ty- 
ranny, which they planned and executed. 'The revival of learn- 
ing enſued; or perhaps we ourſelves had been tutored in that 
ſchool; trained to defend and propagate opmions, which ſub- 


vert all civil and religious rights; leagued in the ſupport of _ 


that ſpiritual oppreſſion, to which a great part of Europe is 
ſtill ſubject. But the Salt, which ſeemed for ever to have loſt, 
by the bleſſing of God, recovered it's ſavour. If the Clergy 
of an earlier - period introduced and eftabliſhed ſuch- evils, 
thoſe of ſucceeding times were among the firſt to oppoſe them 
at the hazard of their lives and fortunes. It is to the firm 
zeal, the fearleſs virtue of our predeceſſors, this nation is chief- 
ly indebted for it's deliverance. The Clergy of a later date, 

by their diligence and talents have ſecured, and improved the 
blieſſing; — an obligation, which, when time ſhall have abated 
the force of prejudice, impartial poſterity may be Ng" to 
acknowledge. 

Subordinations are as a in i ſocieties, as in 


any other; and the advantages alloted to . — may dif- 
or: both! in kind and degree. 


Every 


Every friend to religion muſt wiſh to ſee the governors 
of the Church in circumſtances, which may render them 
ſecure and independent; in a rank as reſpectable, as their 
office is important. But what good effects can poſſibly ariſe 
from an extreme diſparity between perſons of the ſame pro- 
feſſion; all educated alike, all inveſted with a public truſt, and 


5 directing their labours to one common end? 


When the civil authority thought fit to reduce thoſe enor- 
mous revenues, which the ſuperſtition of the times had aſ- 
ſigned to the Church, it ſhould at leaſt have ſupported the 
credit of religion: in mere prudence, as well as mercy, ſhould 
have ſecured a ſubſiſtence to the meaneſt of it's officers ; and 
not have ſuffered any part of an order, which itſelf had inſti- 

tuted, and every government hath found neceſſary, to become 
deſtitute. This ſituation, whether owing to the deficiency, 
or diſtribution of the public maintenance, hinders the greater 
part from exerting, or improving their abilities ; renders ſome 
of the ableſt among them unſerviceable and inſignificant; re- 
ducing them to a dependance on thoſe very perſons, who 
ſhould acknowledge their authority; who ſhould receive from 
them advice and inſtruction— perhaps admonitionand reproof, 
Nay, if they execute their commiſſion with that ſincerity and 
freedom, which becomes their character; if they eſcape the 
faults, to which their indigence expoſes them, and are endued 
beſides with every human excellence; — impoſſible it muſt ſtill 
be, in the un courſe of things, to maintain the conteſt of 
B 2 | mere 
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mere merit againſt the band of baſe and powerful opponents. 
While numbers around them of the loweſt claſs are ſharers. 
in that affluence an extended trade diffuſes; — excluded from 
every advantage, which induſtry can procure to others; com- 
pelled to renounce their“ rights, or ruined in the proſecution 
of them; if they find means to ſubſiſt themſelves, what can 
they bequeath to their children? — Inſtruction, and example. 
True: But a liberal education, by refining the paſtions and 
ſentiments, in ſome degree ſoftens the mind, and forms it to. 
habits of higher delicacy — habits, which, in a condition at all 
correſponding to them, are proper and defirable; but which 
double the diſtreſſes of contempt and poverty. Such a reflec- | 
tion might almoſt extinguiſh the honeſt ambition of raiſing 
their children above the level of the unfeeling vulgar, whoſe 
| ignorance, if it expoſes them to ſome inconveniences, is a de- 
fence and protection againſt others, that are greater. 9 
Admitting the truth of the foregoing obſervations, what is 
| 85 . | the 


„ There never was a country more famous than our own for the impartial admi- 
niſtration of juſtice, nor is there any period in our annals more deſerving of this 
praiſe than * preſent. The dues of the Clergy are as well guarded by the laws, 
as thoſe of any other ſubjects, but till of late have not been ſo well aſcertained. For 
this reaſon they have been more frequently diſputed, and probably will be ſo, for 
other reaſons, not likely to be removed. The mode of collecting them is obnoxious; 
and the ſelfiſh ſpirit, which prevails ſo generally, conſiders them as a tax, annuall 
levied on the induſtry of the people. hen diſputes ariſe, ſuch are the difficulties 
which uſually attend the methods of obtaining redreſs, that it is wiſer to ſubmit to 
oppreſſion, than to purſue them. A perſon of great worth and eminence, who lon 
preſided in the Court of Exchequer, and has lately retired, lamented this hardſhip of 
the Clergy, and diſcouraged to the utmoſt of his power all attempts to injure or diſturb. 
them in their juſt claims or poſſeſſions. The church and the nation have equal reaſon 
to acknowledge his ſervices : and to ſee them rewarded by ſuch diſtinguiſhed marks 
of his Sovereign's regard, muſt be very pleaſing to all but t 10ſe, who never are pleaſed _ 
with the government they live under, or the age they live in, | 


{ an 1 


the intent of them? Is it to deter the ſerious and ſenſible part 
of our youth from entering into orders? No: but to prevent 
thoſe, who do, from deceiving themſelves, — by expecting better 
fortune than is likely to befal them. From the enemies of 
religion they muſt expect ill treatment, as a thing of courſe, 
and perhaps too from ſome, who would be thought it's 
friends. However, as men of ſenſe and character will always 
be inclined to eſpouſe the Clergy, were it only from a regard 
to their education and employment; ſo they themſelves, by 
their own merit may ſhame thoſe, who will allow no merit to 
their office; —ſtill diſcharging the duties of their ſtation with 
a zeal proportioned to the difficulties of it; — not abating 
their ardour in the purſuit of learning, becauſe the rewards 
of it are uncertain; not lowering the dignity of their profeſ- 
ſion, becauſe the repute of it is leſſened; but by their gene- 
rous perſeverance adding honour to both; as indeed, how 
much ſoever the public opinion may vary, the value and im- 
portance of both will be always the ſame. For the experi- 
_ ence of the beſt ages ſufficiently ſhews, that the purity of the 
Church is not inconſiſtent with the diſtreſſes of it's miniſters. 
And though the continuance of ſuch diſtreſſes in quiet times, 
and under well ordered governments, be injurious to the faith, 
and matter of triumph to it's enemies; yet until they can be 
removed or mitigated in a legal way, the ſufferers will wait 
with patience; firmly perſuaded, that God will not deſert his 
purpoſes, and beſt knows when to complete them. | 


There 


| ( #2 ) 

There is a further uſe in the foregoing obſervations, which 
reſpects the laity. For they ſhew, contrary to the opinion of 
the world, that the advantages of our condition are not ſuch, 
as, in any view, entitle us to their envy and reſentment. 

They may alſo ſerve to remind parents in general, and eſpe- 
cially thoſe, to whom a numerous family affords a liberty of 
choice, to conſult the temper and talents of their children, 
inſtead of yielding to fanciful inducements, or to low ſchemes 
of intereſt and convenience, in a matter where their own wel 
fare, and the credit of religion are ſo deeply concerned. Let 
them ſeriouſly conſider, how they will anſwer it to the great 
Creator, if they are guilty of this profane negligence in rhe |. | 
choice of perſons, whom they dedicate to his immediate ſer- 
vice! To this very negligence may perhaps be imputed in part 
that general prejudice againſt the Clergy, which we have ſo 
fully deſcribed. For, as men ſeldom look beyond the preſent 
appearance, and are more diſpoſed to cenſure, than to approve, 
while the eminent virtues of the many have eſcaped their at- 
tention, the faults of a few have been obſerved and ſcanned A 
with a ſharp-ſighted rigour; nay, by an injuſtice, which no 
dther claſs of men has ever experienced, thoſe of individuals 
have been 1mputed to the order, and thoſe of the order to 
each individual. How important, how awful then is the 
choice, on whatever ſide we view it, whether in reference to 
the parents, the children, the community, or the intereſts of 
mankind at large! 


The 


( 13 ) 
The latter part of the text — © and have peace one with _ 
another contains a diſtinct injunction, but connected with 
the former part. For the two chief cauſes, which affect the 
peace of religious ſocieties, are intereft and opinion; and the 
beſt defence againſt the miſchiefs ariſing from either, is, 0 
rity of heart, and right apprehenſions. 
A great part of the diviſions, which diſtracted the ck 
during. the lives of the Apoftles, and their immediate ſucceſ- 
ſors, were raiſed and fomented by mercenary men; whoſe real 
purpoſe was, to derive advantage to themſelves from deceiving 
the people, they pretended to inſtruct. As our Saviour fore» 
told their appearance, and deſcribed their character, nothing 
could be farther from his intention, than to recommend any 
union or intercourſe with ſuch perſons. 
But among the firſt converts to Chriſtianity thaw a was alſo 
a a conſiderable number, both Jews and Heathens by deſcent, 
who, coming with ſincere intentions, unfortunately brought 
with them a very ſtrong attachment to particular parts of their 
ancient ſyſtems. To neglect thoſe prejudices wholly, or com- 
bat them all on a ſudden, would have been a meaſure harſh 
in itſelf, and unſuited to the ſtate of a religion at it's firſt ap- 
pearance. To indulge them without reſerve or diſtinction, 
was unſafe; to diſtinguiſh, was invidious and offenſive, The 


various, and interfering claims of the different converts pro—- 


duced frequent conteſts, and, with all their care and prudence, 
* Ade the Apoſtles 4 in the execution of their office, 
The | 


(4h) 
The difficulty of deciding thoſe claims was ſometimes ſuch, 
as to cauſe diſagreements between the Apoſtles themſelves, | 
firmly united as they were on all other occaſions. The eager 
zeal of their ſucceſſors 1 in the work of converſion, increaſed 
this diſorder, It was the opinion of ſome ſervile and pedan- 
tic inſtructors, that Chriſtianity might be more effectually re- 
commended to the great, if it's doctrines were modelled to 
their taſte, and faſhioned to their philoſophy. That opinion 
was adopted, and purſued. The conſequence of ſuch a com 
pliance was natural. The ſimplicity and purity of the Goſ- 
pel was ſoon loſt in a ſcientifical theology. The learners had 
no ſound principles to reſt upon: the teachers themſelves had | 
no ſettled plan. Senſible and pious perſons were ſhocked at 
the introduction of ſuch mixtures, and proteſted againſt them. 
But, by great misfortune, the chief managers in correcting 
ſuch abuſes, were, as it often happens, no wiſer, and much 
worſe men, than thoſe, who introduced them; were ambitious 
zealots, or ignorant enthuſiaſts. Hence the barbarous exclu- 
ſion of all human learning; the ſanguinary laws for the pu- 
niſhment of heretics; the multiplied rigours of teſts and con- 
feſſions; with all that bigotry, intolerance, and perſecution, 
which aroſe from the conflicts of oppoſite opinions, and 
opened an entrance at laſt to Mahometan e and 
Papal uſurpation. 
It might be expected at firſt fight, that thoſe, who, by a 
ſe; unanimous, and perſevering oppoſition, had ſi ucceeded 


at 


. 5 

at laſt in demoliſhing a bad ſyſtem, would have acted with 
more concert in erecting a better. The event was not an- 
ſwerable to ſuch an expectation. The leaders in this great 
undertaking divided into ſects and parties, which differed ſo 
widely from each other, and even from themſelves, that their 
conduct was turned with great art into a reproach upon their 
principles, and urged with great eloquence againſt the truth 
of their pretenſions. But ſurely with little reaſon. For the 
ſame misfortune is common to their own, and to all Chriſtian 
ſocieties; nor have any felt it more ſeverely than thoſe, which 
were modelled by the Apoſtles themſelves. Bodies of men, 
as well as individuals, are ſubject to great irregularities, often 
deſigning ill, when engaged in a virtuous cauſe; as often im- 
- prudent in conducting their deſigns, though right in them- 
ſelves, and proceeding from the pureſt motives. But the 
truth or falſchood of principles has no dependence on the 
characters of men. We may lament that frailty, which, 
where there is an entire union of intereſts, ſo often excludes 
the union of inclinations. We may wiſh it were eaſier to 
prevent, or to reconcile, religious animoſities; but when nei- 
ther is poſſible, the differences however from which they ariſe, 
may be compared and diſtinguiſhed; referred to their mo. 

cauſe, and reduced to their juſt value. | 
Thus, though the Proteſtants differed with each other in 
many particulars, they were chiefly abſtruſe, or ambiguous 
queſtions; hard to decide, though not worth conteſting. 
C SOT 1 Their 
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Their breach with. the Church of Rome was on other 


grounds — on points, as important, as any in which man is 
concerned. Now a ſtrict adherence to the eſſential doctrines 
of Chriſtianity is a neceſſary condition of that peace, we are 


commanded to purſue. To depart from, diſpenſe with, or 
alter, any real article of faith; to urge, or impoſe any thing, 
as ſuch, which the ſcriptures neither avow, nor acknowledge, 
is fraud or folly; and as miniſters, or as members of the 
Church, we cannot continue in communion with the authors 
or patrons of ſuch abuſes. 

As perfection however is not to "6 looked for i in any < ; 
man inſtitution, not every ſeeming, or every real defect in a 


religious ſervice 18 ſufficient to juſtify a ſep aration. When 


this is the effect of a conceited confidence in our own under- 


ſtanding, or virtue; of a captious and cenſorious; or of a 


reſtleſs and diſcontented ſpirit, the precept that enjoins unity 
is unqueſtionably violated. How far any of our Proteſtant 
brethren, who diſſent from the Church, come under this de- 
ſeription, muſt be left to their own conſciences, and to the 
great Searcher of hearts. However hardly they may think 
of us, ſo far from indulging any notions of them, not con- 
ſiſtent with peace and charity; we honour the ſcruples of the 
honeſt and ſincere in every perſuaſion, 

I will only add, that although peace, with our utmoſt en- 


deavours to preſerve i it, is not always in our power, yet a mo- 
deſt and peaceable diſpoſition depends upon ourſelves, And, 


to 


„„ e 
to ſay nothing of it's importance in other reſpects, without : 
this quality we can neither be ſucceſsful in the purſuit of 
truth, nor fincere in the profeſſion of it. The violent, and 
conceited, of whatever perſuaſion, are certainly wrong. When 
ſuch perſons are appointed to teach religion, or aſſume to 
themſelves that office, the effects of their temper are ſoon 
ſeen in the maxims they maintain, and the meaſures they 
purſue. They ſet up their own opinions in oppoſition to the 
authority of the Church; or by extending too far that autho- 
thority, deſtroy the reſpect which is due to it. They attack 
vice in terms which confirm the profligate, and defend religi- 
on by methods, which diſgrace it. They reject all human 
learning, as ſubverſive of faith, or affect to be © learned a- 
bove that which is written.” Their whole conduct, indeed, 
is a train of inconſiſtencies. They reafon careleſſly, and de- 
cide magiſterially. They doubt, with ſufficient evidence, and 
believe, without, or againſt it. They give importance to tri- 
les, and trifle in things of importance. The public tranqui- 
lity, which ought to be ſacred, is ſacrificed without ſeruple 
to an unmeaning form, or unintelligible term. The great in- 
tereſts of mankind are abandoned for the promotion of ſome 
ſordid end, or the maintenance of ſome frivolous notion: No 
charity, candour, or civility between perſons of different per- 
ſuaſions; nay, between members of the ſame communion, and 
miniſters of the ſame church. At that celebrated æra when 
religion was reſtored, the true a of it was apparent in 


the 


85 . 18 ) 
the et of the Romiſh doctrines; who diſputed Re 
with zeal and ſpirit, but were far from treating their avowed 
enemies, as many Authors have ſince treated their compani- 
ons and brethren in Chriſt. Unpractiſed in the pert and pe- 
tulant, unacquainted with the virulent and envenomed ftile, 
they had ſtill force enough for the defence of truth ;—uniting 
the ſoftneſs of perſuaſion with the ſeverity of argument ; and 
the meekneſs of the Chriſtian character 1 the a ws 
the philoſophic ſpirit. 

To conclude. The effect of inifigion Seen gere din 3 
is to promote peace and happineſs: but when enthuſiaſtic or 
perverted, it renders diſcord more bitter, and error more per- 
nicious. If the Clergy are worldly, or divided, the ad- 
verſaries of religion will improve the opportunity. If they 
are uncvrrupr, and mammous, believers will be the ee 


ly confirmed in the faith, and infidels will. cxatnice with leß 1 


prejudice the evidence upon which it is founded. | 5 
That our holy religion, through it's own — pus 0 
rity; and the exemplary lives of thoſe, os eee | 
umph over all oppoſition, and unite in the fame ſentiments 
e ee eee fn Gene ee wad 

aſſiſtance in the words of our hturgy. 

O Lord, we beſeech thee, let thy-continual pity cleanſe, and 
defend thy Church; and becauſe it cannot continue in ſafety 
without thy ſaccour, preſerve A a e 
nn n e e, | 


Kent 


